RICHELIEU
the most useful and necessary boon that we could have
wished for in our unhappiness. . . .'
But the Bishop was prudent enough not to despatch the
letter without taking counsel with his brother and friends.
He addressed the letter to Henri de Richelieu, asking him
to transmit it into the proper hands. The group of intimates
were not so much surprised at this haste as shocked by such
clumsiness; they felt that the best service they could render
Richelieu was to keep silent regarding this initiative and
the unrequested vow of fealty;  and Boutheillier wrote
frankly that, as nobody had written in this vein, he would
do better to conform to the general attitude.   The young
Bishop had to fall in with this advice, but he was anxious
at least to put in an appearance in Paris and let it be
known that he was quite ready to remain there. We know
indirectly that he wrote round his friends, and to the
ecclesiastics of the Queen's circle, announcing his arrival
and his intention of presenting his homage to the sovereign.
Having thus prepared the way, he set off, and showed
himself.  It may be assumed that he exerted all the neces-
sary energy, and perhaps a little more.  But he met with
fresh  disappointment;  the  Queen  did  not  request  his
services.  Moreover, the move was ill-timed.  The murder
of Henri rv was too recent for any change to have been
made in the leaders of the regime; the same men were on
the bridge, keeping a close eye on Marie de Medici, who
had not yet emancipated herself and was letting the ship
go forward on its own momentum. Richelieu realised that
she did not need him to take the wheel, that nobody would
offer it to him, and that by exposing his ambition too con-
spicuously he was running the risk of rousing enmity and
distrust which would later raise barriers against him.
For a second time, cruel disappointment brought home
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